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The following officers were elected for the year 1922-1923: L. C. 
Marshall, professor of economics in the University of Chicago, president; 
Henry Johnson, professor of history in Teachers College, vice-president; 
Edgar Dawson, professor of government in Hunter College, secretary- 
treasurer; E. U. Rugg, Lincoln School, New York, assistant secretary. 
An executive committee, charged with the general direction of the 
policies of the association will consist of the officers and the following 
additional members: C. A. Coulomb, district superintendent, Phila- 
delphia; W. H. Hathaway, Riverside High School, Milwaukee; and 
Bessie L. Pierce, Iowa University High School. 

An advisory board is being formed composed of members selected 
from: (1) scholars in subjects related to the purpose of the national 
council — historians, economists, political scientists, sociologists and 
geographers; (2) national organizations of educational administrators; 
and (3) regional associations of teachers of history and civics. The 
function of this advisory board is to bring into the national council the 
points of view represented and to insure the development of social 
studies in harmony with the best educational thought and based on the 
best present practice. 

The first task which the national council is undertaking is the prepa- 
ration of a finding list of those experiments in the teaching of the social 
studies which now give promise of being useful. This list will aim to 
make it possible for persons working along parallel lines to cooperate, 
and to indicate differences of opinion and program for purposes of 
analysis and discussion. 

Those interested in the development of the social studies, whether 
teachers or others, are invited to communicate with the secretary at 
671 Park Avenue, New York City. 

James, Viscount Bryce, the well-known British publicist and 
author, and president of the American Political Science Association 
in the year 1908, died at Sidmouth, England on January 22, 1922, in 
his eighty-fourth year. Famed as a scholar, teacher and writer, in the 
varied fields of history, law, political affairs, and to some extent in 
natural science, and also well known as a public official and a traveller 
in many lands, he will be best remembered as a student and analyst 
of political institutions. His main field of work has been in the demo- 
cratic governments of the later nineteenth century; and not the least 
of his contributions have been those relating to the government of the 
United States. 
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Third of his name in successive generations to be recognized as 
scholars and teachers, he had the background of an intellectual family 
inheritance. Born at Belfast May 10, 1838, he was educated at Edin- 
burgh and the Universities of Glasgow, Oxford (A.B. 1862; D.C.L. 1870) 
and Heidelberg. He was an honorary fellow of Trinity and Oriel col- 
leges at Oxford, and received honorary degrees from more than a score 
of universities in Great Britain, the United States, Germany and 
Australia. Admitted in 1867 as a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, he con- 
tinued in practice until 1882. From 1870 to 1893 he was Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law at the University of Oxford. 

He was elected a member of Parliament from Tower Hamlets in 
1880, and represented the Scottish burgh of Aberdeen from 1885 to 
1907. He held a number of public offices: under secretary for foreign 
affairs, 1886; chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1892; president of 
the board of trade, 1894; chief secretary for Ireland, 1905; and ambas- 
sador to the United States from 1907 to 1913. 

His extensive travels in all parts of the globe included the United 
States, Transcaucasia, South Africa, South America and Australia. 

A voluminous writer in the many fields of his varied interests, his 
more important books form a considerable library. These include: 
The Flora of the Island of Arran, 1859; The Holy Roman Empire, 1862; 
Report on the Conditions of Education in Lancashire, 1867; The Trade 
Marks Registration Act, with an Introduction and Notes on Trade Mark 
Law, 1877, Transcaucasia and Ararat, 1877; The American Com- 
monwealth, 1888; Impressions of South Africa, 1897; Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence, 1901 ; Studies in Contemporary Biography, 1903 ; The 
Hindrances to Good Citizenship, 1909; South America: Observations and 
Impressions, 1912; University and Historical Addresses, 1913; Essays and 
Addresses in War Time, 1918; Modern Democracies, 1921; International 
Relations, 1922; and The Study of History, 1922. 

His works as historian, jurist, statesman and traveler, all show his 
fundamental interest in political institutions, and explain his appre- 
ciation of the relations between political problems and other fields. 
His most extensive and best known contributions are in the field of 
government. The American Commonwealth not only gave to British 
and European readers an adequate account of American institutions, 
but was of even greater value in this country in furnishing a broader 
basis for instruction and suggesting new fields of investigation. Modern 
Democracies forms the culmination of his lifelong studies, and presents 
the keen analysis and guarded conclusions of a sympathetic but 
candid observer of popular government. 
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In his address as president of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, he stated his opinion that politics could be considered an 
experimental and a progressive science, but not an exact science, such 
as mathematics or mechanics, or even to the. same degree as mete- 
orology. Two suggestions to younger students throw light on his 
own methods: (1) "Keep close to the facts. Never lose yourself 
in abstraction." (2) "Make the treatment, I will not say popular, 
for that is sometimes taken to mean superficial, but at any rate 
attractive." 

Bryce's contributions to political science form a prominent land- 
mark in the development of this important branch of knowledge, and 
his works have done much, not only to improve the study and teaching 
of political institutions, but also to aid in improving the standards and 
methods of the political systems he has described. His work was that 
of a keen sighted observer, with a well trained mind and a broad 
knowledge of history, law and the physical facts of the world; and 
his studies were much more comprehensive than those of Darwin in 
collecting and analyzing the materials for his scientific discoveries. 
If these studies have led to no such fundamental principle as that of 
natural selection, this may be due to the more extensive scope or the 
greater complexity of the inquiry; or perhaps the student of politics 
has been more cautiously scientific than the biologist, in not com- 
mitting himself to a hypothesis which later investigations might require 
to be subject to substantial modifications. 

University Center for Research in Washington. A score of scholars, 
resident in Washington and representing practically all of the social 
studies, have associated themselves for the establishment and conduct 
of a University Center for Research, whose purpose is defined to be 
"to promote and facilitate research in archives, libraries, and other 
collections located in the District of Columbia, on the part of students 
in the graduate departments of American and foreign universities and 
of others." Control of the center is in a board of research advisers, 
organized in a committee of management and a series of technical 
divisions, of which five have thus far been established, i.e., political 
science, international law and diplomacy, history, economics, and 
statistics. Drs. L. S. Rowe and W. F. Willoughby represent political 
science on the committee of management and are in charge of the 
political science division, and Dr. Rowe and Dr. Paul S. Reinsch are, 
with others, in charge of the division of international law and diplo- 



